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U.S. PLAN FOR PACIFIC ISLANDS SHARPENS TRUSTEESHIP DEBATE 


RENEWAL of the heated debate which has 
characterized trusteeship discussions ever since 
the San Francisco conference was foreshadowed on 
November 11 when Soviet Ambassador Nikolai V. 
Novikov voiced sharp criticism of the eight trustee- 
ship agreements under discussion in the Trusteeship 
Committee of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. Attacking both the substance of the agreements 
and the procedure by which they were negotiated, 
he notified the other fifty delegations on the Com- 
mittee that, in Russia’s opinion, the agreements were 
only preliminary drafts which required considerable 
improvement. Four days earlier, in striking contrast, 
American spokesman John Foster Dulles had not 
only declared that most of the agreements were 
“generally satisfactory” but had proposed that all 
members of the United Nations forego formal clas- 
sification as “‘states directly concerned” in order to 
prevent “interminable and inconclusive” procedural 
discussions. The Soviet and American representa- 
tives were in harmony only on the urgent necessity 
of establishing the Trusteeship Council during the 
present session of the General Assembly. 


The problem of arriving at a formula satisfactory 
to all parties has not been simplified by the action 
of the United States in making public on Novem- 
ber 6 its proposed trusteeship agreement for the 
former Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific. 
Since the United States has designated these islands 
as a strategic area, the American agreement—in con- 
formity with Article 83 of the United Nations Char- 
ter—will be submitted to the Security Council rather 
than the General Assembly for approval. Although 
this means that the Assembly’s Trusteeship Commit- 
tee is not called upon to discuss the American agree- 
ment, the terms which the United States proposes 
for the Pacific islands will inevitably influence de- 


liberations on the other eight agreements. 


WHO IS “DIRECTLY CONCERNED”? On 
November 7 Mr. Dulles presented to the committee 
a novel interpretation of the controversial Article 79 
of the United Nations Charter, which provides that 
the terms of trusteeship “‘shall be agreed upon by 
the states directly concerned, including the manda- 
tory power.” Mr. Dulles contended that it is legally 
proper, as well as the fairest and most workable 
procedure, to interpret this article to mean that, 
in the case of mandated territories, only the manda- 
tory power is a “state directly concerned.” No one 
will deny the American contention that the Charter 
is “awkward and ambiguous” on this point, but 
most observers will agree with Ambassador Novikov 
that the American interpretation is a contradiction 
of Article 79. Why did the United States make this 
proposal ? The official explanation is that prolonged 
controversy over the legal, geographical, economic, 
cultural and ethnic contentions of various states 
claiming to be directly concerned might lead to an 
impasse which would prevent creation of the 
Trusteeship Council. But there are other reasons. 
If the American interpretation of states directly con- 
cerned were accepted, the United States would have 
passed the first stage of procedure in getting its 
trusteeship proposals for the Pacific islands ap- 
proved. In the process, it would also have by-passed 
possible Russian claims. Mr. Novikov insisted, how- 
ever, that a definition of “states directly concerned” 
should be worked out by a subcommittee. 

SHADOW OF THE VETO. The shadow of the 
veto also crept into the trusteeship discussions. In 
arguing for his interpretation of the “‘states directly 
concerned,” Mr. Dulles expressed opposition to the 
importation of “the veto system into the work of 
the Assembly.” When Mr. Novikov responded that 
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the Soviet delegation knew of no one proposing to 
introduce such a veto, he was taking the American 
representative too literally. It is true that no nation 
can exercise a veto in the Assembly, where each 
trusteeship agreement must be approved by a two- 
thirds vote. What Mr. Dulles meant was this. If the 
Trusteeship Committee defined the “states directly 
concerned” in such a way as to include, for example, 
the Soviet Union, and if the Soviet Union then re- 
fused to agree to the terms of a particular trustee- 
ship agreement, it would in effect exercise a veto 
power and prevent the agreement from even reach- 
ing the floor of the Assembly. The United States 
agreement designating the Pacific islands as a strate- 
gic area, however, will have to be approved by the 
Security Council, where it could be vetoed by the 
Soviet Union, Britain, France or China (the Charter 
requires seven votes, including those of the Big 
Five). 

“TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT.” The Washington 
Administration’s formal declaration of intentions to 
place under trusteeship ‘the Japanese Mandated 
Islands and any Japanese Islands for which it as- 
sumes responsibilities as a result of the second 
World War” is gratifying. Valid objections, how- 
ever, can be raised against the accompanying publi- 
cation of the actual terms of our draft trusteeship 
agreement for the Pacific islands. Not only are the 
terms laid down by the United States unsatisfactory, 
but from the point of view of political strategy their 
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presentation at this time raises two serious difficul- 
ties. On the one hand the United States, by con- 
fronting the United Nations with what has been 
called a “take it or leave it’ agreement, has given 
moral encouragement to the South African delega- 
tion in its effort to annex the former mandate of 
Southwest Africa. On the other hand the admin- 
istration has weakened its bargaining position by an- 
nouncing detailed claims in the Pacific long before it 
takes up the general Far Eastern peace settlement. 

Article 13 of the United States trusteeship pro- 
posals represents the most striking departure from 
the terms of the other eight draft agreements. This 
provision grants the United States the right to de- 
termine the extent to which Articles 87 and 88 of 
the United Nations Charter (providing for rights of 
inspection, petition, etc.) may be applied “to any 
areas which may from time to time be specified’’ by 
the United States as “closed for security reasons.” 
This elastic clause is a potential threat to the trustee- 
ship system’s most vital guaranties to native peoples. 
True, the Marshalls, Carolines and Marianas, num- 
bering more than 600 islands and 800 coral reefs, 
have a total land area of only about 1,000 square 
miles and a population of approximately 50,000 na- 
tives. But the United States, by actively promoting 
their social, economic and political development 
under a more liberal interpretation of the trusteeship 
system, could set important precedents for the policy 


of other colonial powers. VERNON McKay 


FRENCH VOTE REVEALS DESIRE FOR BOTH STABILITY AND REFORM 


The success registered by the French Communists, 
who increased their strength by 2 per cent of the 
total vote cast and by about 20 seats in the first Na- 
tional Assembly elected under the new constitution, 
has caught public attention here and in Britain. As 
compared with the results of the June 2 election for 
the Constituent Assembly, however, the political pic- 
ture has undergone little fundamental alteration, in 
spite of internal economic difficulties and continuing 
international uncertainty which might conceivably 
have driven France to extremism of either Right 
or Left. 

NEITHER LEFT NOR RIGHT IN SADDLE. In 
appraising the trend of events in France, it must 
always be borne in mind that, since the revolution of 
1789, the country has remained deeply divided be- 
tween Right and Left, with occasional changes in 
party labels, but little progress toward permanent 
reconciliation of conflicting philosophies of life. If 
the Communists since the war have forged ahead of 
the Socialists, who once dominated the Left, it is not 
because communism as a doctrine has captured the 
imagination of Frenchmen, but because Communist 
leaders, both inside and outside the cabinet, are help- 
ing to carry into action some of the theories previ- 


ously advocated by the Socialists, and have displayed 
both determination and efficiency in reconverting the 
country’s economy to peacetime needs. At the same 
time the electoral losses suffered by the Socialists, 
who lost about 30 seats, most of them to the Com- 
munists, make it very unlikely that the two Left par- 
ties could combine, as sometimes prophesied, into a 
workable Popular Front, since together they could 
command only approximately 260 seats out of a 
total of 619. Yet the opposite possibility of an anti- 
Red Front urged by General de Gaulle, combining 
the Popular Republicans (MRP) of Premier Bidault 
and the scattered Rightist groups (including the 
Gaullist Union, which won 9 seats), appears imprac- 
ticable, since such a bloc would also command only 
about 260 seats. By a striking turn of the wheel, it is 
the 59 Radicals and allied deputies, headed by for- 
mer Premier Edouard Herriot, who may hold the 
balance of power in the National Assembly that is to 
start functioning in January. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the various splinter Rightist 
groups together obtained 83 seats, as compared with 
66 on June 2, and this number may be increased 
when returns on 45 deputies elected from the col- 
onies become known. At the present time, the 
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most probable combination appears to be a govern- 
ment of “national union,” composed of representa- 
tives of the Communists, Socialists, Popular Repub- 
licans, and Radicals. The extent to which such a gov- 
ernment would be able to pull together effectively, 
and make a concerted attack on some of France’s 
most pressing economic problems, notably the prob- 
lem of inflation, will depend in the first instance on 
the readiness of party leaders to work for the wel- 
fare of the nation rather than for their own party 
objectives. Such cooperation, as we know from our 


own experience in this country, is not easy to achieve 
in time of peace. 


WHAT IS POLICY OF COMMUNISTS? It is 
to be expected that in the United States, as well as 
Britain, the continued strength of the French Com- 
munists will be regarded with some degree of 
anxiety. A question frequently asked here is whether 
the Communists in France are working for the good 
of the country, or only for the advancement of ideas 
and practices favored by Russia. The most authorita- 
tive consensus one can obtain from French sources is 
that the Communists are working for the good of 
the country as they see it. They are primarily, and 
genuinely, concerned with the welfare of the work- 
ers and peasants, and in consequence have firmly re- 
sisted strikes that might have thrown the national 
economy out of gear during the critical period of re- 
covery; have vigorously opposed industrial monop- 
olies or “trusts”; and have stressed the interests of 
small owners, both in industry and agriculture. To 
many French non-Communists, who in the past have 
witnessed the activities of political parties chiefly 
preoccupied with advancement of the interests of in- 
dustry and banking, the Communist policy appears 
to be “‘turn-about is fair play.’”” Others feel that the 
often idealistic purposes of the Communists are 
vitiated in execution by the creed that “the end justi- 
fies the means’’—although here again observers of 
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a critical turn of mind point out that paper bo 
have not been above invoking the same creed, per- 


haps with greater subtlety. 


Most Frenchmen, however, remain deeply attached 
to the concept of individual liberty, and unless eco- 
nomic problems assume catastrophic proportions, it 
can be expected that the majority will oppose Com- 
munist encroachments on personal freedom. The 
Communists, because of their long-time preoccupa- 
tion with party doctrine and with Russia, often seem 
to other Frenchmen provincial in their views about 
the outside world. On the whole, they would like to 
shape France’s policy in such a way as to achieve 
the objectives favored by the U.S.S.R. Yet, in con- 
trast to the Socialists, they have taken the traditional 
nationalist view toward Germany, and are su 
porting the policy followed first by General de 
Gaulle, and subsequently by Bidault, of demanding 
separation of the Rhineland and internationalization 
of the Ruhr. 


Those who now wish that moderate forces in 
France had proved strong enough to cause a Com- 
munist recession might ask themselves whether the 
United States and Britain have done all they could 
to support the moderates by their action in foreign 
policy. True, the United States rather belatedly 
granted a loan to France on May 28, in the hope of 
strengthening the position of the Socialists in the 
June 2 election, and both Western powers have 
agreed to permit French annexation of the Saar with 
its important coal mines. Neither the United States 
nor Britain, however, has paid much heed to France's 
continued demands that Germany should be ren- 
dered politically and economically incapable of em- 
barking once more on military expansion. Nor will 
the unilateral decision of the British military govern- 
ment on November 6 to halt all export of coal from 
the Ruhr, justifiable as this may seem from Britain’s 
point of view, serve to strengthen the prestige of the 
Western powers in France—for as a result of this 
decision France, on the threshold of another hard 
winter, will have to face a deficit of 600,000 tons of 
coal a month. While some French views on the 
future of Europe and of the world may be open 
to legitimate criticism, Washington and London will 
have to realize that the most effective way to en- 
courage political stabilization in that country is not 
by expressing fear of communism, but by helping 
the French, who retain their capacity for hard work, 


to proceed as rapidly as possible with economic 
recovery. 
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WILL REPUBLICANS ALTER U.S. ECONOMIC POLICY ABROAD? 


Whether United States foreign policy will change 
as a result of the Republican victory in the elections 
of November 5 will depend for the present on two 
factors: the extent to which the Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House in the Eightieth 
Congress intend to carry out the economy program 
predicted by Senator Robert A. Taft on November 9; 
and the possibility that the new Congress may seek 
to restrict the tariff-lowering authority of the Presi- 
dent. It is not expected here that the Republicans 
will turn intentionally toward isolationism, unless 
they reach the conclusion that the country is weary 
of efforts to reach agreement with the Soviet Union. 
Unconverted isolationists, who would exploit that 
tendency should it manifest itself, found some sup- 
port in the discouraged comment made on Novem- 
ber 9 by British Prime Minister Attlee about ideologi- 
cal conflicts in the United Nations. 

PROBLEM FOR PRESIDENT. Republicans who 
seek to influence foreign policy by effecting econo- 
mies could attain their ends with little fear of 
being thwarted by a presidential veto. Economies 
would be brought about not by special legislation 
but by omissions in regular appropriations bills, 
which must be enacted annually if the Federal gov- 
ernment is to continue in operation. True, the 
President could point out publicly that Congress can 
undermine foreign policy by curtailment of ap- 
propriations, but Congressional majorities not of the 
President's party seldom heed presidential warnings. 
It is the President, however, who prepares the 
budget, which is annually submitted to Congress. 

The prospect that the Republicans will follow a 
policy of strict economy has caused officials of the 
War and Navy Departments to anticipate a cut in 
military expenditures, which for the current fiscal 
year ending next July 1 total more than $10,000,- 
000,000. President Truman and Secretary of State 
Byrnes rely on the military to perform certain for- 
eign policy functions, notably the administration of 
occupied countries. The draft agreement on Jap- 
anese mandated islands which the United States has 
presented to the United Nations also implies that 
the Federal government intends over a long period 
of time to expend considerable sums on strategic 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. While Republicans in 
the past have not hesitated to keep troops quartered 
abroad, they have not supported the policy of main- 
taining military establishments overseas of the size 
required by occupation of Germany and Japan. 

If the economy program is carried out without 


reference to foreign obligations already assumed, 
the Eightieth Congress might deny the President the 
funds needed to complete the American commit- 
ment to the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. According to present calls of the 
Bank, through next May 26 the United States will 
have paid in 20 per cent of its total subscription of 
$3,175,000,000. The test of the Congress’ opinion 
with respect to the Bank will come when it considers 
loans to countries in eastern Europe friendly to 
Russia which have nationalized the property of for 
eign investors, including Americans. 


The attitude of committee chairmen in Congress 
will also affect ultimate legislative action in mat- 
ters indirectly concerning foreign policy. Should the 
chairmanship of the Appropriations Committees go 
to men who have been disposed to uphold interna- 
tional commitments, even though they have preached 
strict economy, the country’s obligations abroad will 
not be affected. But if the chairmen of the powerful 
tariff-making committees of the House and the Sen- 
ate tend toward isolationism and protection, they 
might curtail American programs of economic co- 
operation. While the authority vested in the Presi- 
dent to reduce existing tariff rates by 50 per cent 
continues until June 1948, those two Committees 
will be able to review that authority in 1947 if the 
Administration submits to Congress an agreement 
for American membership in the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. 


STATUS OF VANDENBERG. The more strongly 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Republican of Michi- 
gan, can assert leadership in his party and in the Sen- 
ate, the more likely it is that this country’s foreign 
policy will remain actively internationalist. Even 
those in Washington who disagree with some of Van- 
denberg’s views do not question his sincerity in advo- 
cating a policy of international cooperation and in 
working with Secretary of State Byrnes to achieve 
this aim. Although many Republicans of importance 
do not follow Vandenberg, his influence among 
his Senate colleagues has been rising in recent 
years. He helped to win a Senate majority for 
the British loan last spring by delivering a speech 
in its favor. Yet from now on he will be competing 
for leadership with a number of other Republican 
Senators ambitious to win the presidential nomina- 
tion in 1948. This political rivalry may have an im- 
portant effect on the character of our foreign policy. 


BLA BOLLES 
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